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Babylonianism is Babylon. 

Supposing it proved, as 3ome German histori- 
cal scientists begin to assert, that the same 
monotheism and moral code which appear in 
our old Testament Scriptures, are traceable 
in Babylonian inscriptions lately brought to 
light, is it necessary that they should leap to 
the conclusion that the religion of the Old 
Testament was derived from Babylon? and 
therefore, —which is the effect of their insinu- 
ation. —not given by inspiration of God? 

Our Friends’ doctrine well reconciles the 
two claims as not rival, but pointing to one 
common Origin, even the Spirit of Truth. It 
views the truths of religion as given, in both 
those quarters and in all quarters, to as many 
as would receive them, by the same Divine in- 
spiration and inspeaking Word of God. Israel 
who less abused and less refused these revela- 
tions, became the most conspicuous channel 
of them in human history, and her true sons 
had this advantage chiefly, that ‘‘unto them 
were committed the oracles of God,” some of 
which have in their Scriptures been handed 
down to us, or may come to us immediately. 

But even if the Sermon on the Mount were 
in substance gathered up from all over the 
world outside of the gospel narrative,—here 
alittle as found in Confucius, there a little 
in ancient Persia, here some elements in the 
Toltee or Maya inscriptions of ancient Yu- 
catan, and much more in some yet undis- 
covered literature,—all this would take away 
nothing from the credit of Christ as be- 
ing original author and communicator of them 
to the minds of men from the beyinning. 
These discoveries would but add lustre to the 
grace of the universal and saving light of 
Christ, who was in the beginning the Word of 
God and remains ‘‘that true light which light- 
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eth every man,” equally available for Babylo- 
nians and for Hebrews, and apparently finding 
pagans more generally than Israelites open to 
glimpses of the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul. 

The Truth revealed to Jerusalem is not jeal- 
ous of the utmost of Truth that may be un- 
earthed in Babylonia, but ever yearned that 
Babylon should have more of it than she now 
can ever show. ‘‘ Yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever,”’ is Christ the same Word of God to as 
many in every place as would and will receive 
Him, and with Him power to become sons of 
God. 

But Babylon is fallen,—a type of our car- 
nal nature which has divorced the spiritual. 
Her name stands as the representative of 
worldliness and Mammon,—‘‘the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of 
life.” Jerusalem,—all that state which has 
submitted to redemption, —is risen with Christ 
and called the New Jerusalem, her old house 
on earth being left desolate, but her name 
standing in contrast with Babylon for Christ’s 
spiritual Church. In the one name is repre- 
sented ‘‘the church and synagogue of Satan,” 
and in the other the Church and city of the 
living God. 

Even under Christian names both as between 
separate churches and within single churches 
or societies, these two principles continue in 
conflict, making the Christian life on earth 
veritably a warfare. And Hilprecht’s with 
other discoveries of Babylonian resemblances 
to Israel’s religion, but give point to an old 
saying of the spiritually minded among 
Friends, that ‘‘all the things of Jerusalem 
have their counterfeit in Babylon.” — 

A writer in the Episcopal Recorder who asks 
‘*Will Ancient Babylon be Restored?” judges 
that her restoration is Jiterally to take place. 
He shows an interesting study of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth chapters of Isaiah in 
connection with the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth of Revelation. But do we not see enough 
vf Babylonianism in these latter days reassert- 
ing itself, overspreading men’s hearts, and 
ambitious of the kingdom, dominion and wealth 
of this present world, to make us believe 
that the conflict between the spirit of Babylon 
and the New Jerusalem is daily waged in indi- 
vidual lives, and in national life is pressing 
hard to cover the earth? 


———— 
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Some of the signs of the times are collected 
by the writer, who finds in the book of 
Revelation that ‘‘the seventeenth chapter 
is Babylonianism, and the eighteenth Babylon, 
and these two are one. The one is the spirit 
of the other.” This conclusion ought to 
satisfy one not to look further for Babylon 
than the pressing and oppressing worldliness 
and mammon of men’s hearts. And he goes 
on to say: 


It remains to inquire whether there is any- 
thing in the trend of affairs to-day affording 
corroboration for the thought that commerce 
is to dominate the nations, and that the East 
rather than the West is to witness her regal 
glory? To raise this question is to answer it 
and to answer it affirmatively, in the mind of 
every intelligent and thoughtful observer of 
the world’s history. What explains the Siber- 
ian railway? What explains the awakening 
of Japan? Why the resistance to an ‘‘open 
door” in China? Why the partition of Africa 
among the European nations; Why the in- 
crease of navies? Why does Great Britain 


assume a protectorave over Egypt? } Why does 
she seek an alliance with tne United 


States? 

Why do we retain the Philippines? Why 
build the Panama canal? On what questions 
chiefly have our national elections of late 
turned? What is all this discussion about 
tariff, and trusts and reciprocity? Does not 
the one word ‘‘Commerce” explain and ac- 
count for all these things? On the other 
hand, who is the most influential man in the 
world to-day, the king on the throne or the 
king in the counting room? ‘Vhat parliament 
or legislature in the world couid long resist 
the demands of its merchants and moneyed 
men for changes of nationa! policy, no matter 
how radical they might be? Please under- 
stand that no charge is now made that com- 
merce is necessarily sinful, or that it cannot 
develop the resources of the earth, or bring 
the nations together, or bind men in ties of 
amity and brotherhood after a certain sort. 
These questions demand separate and distinct 
treatment, while at present we are concerned 
only with the problem as to whether Babylon 
shall be rebuilt and become a centre of com- 
merce in the last days. 


In whatever way or region Babylon comes 
into dominion, whether worshipped as the 
star of Empire, or in the individual heart as 
god of this world, her fall is assured in 
prophecy, and the Lamb and they that are 
with Him, “tried and chosen and faithful,” 
shall overcome her forces. ‘“‘Be of good 
cheer,” said he, “for I have overcome the 
world.” 
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ESSAYING DISCIPLESHIP FOR ONE NINTH OF 
THE YEAR.—‘‘If any man would be my disci- 
ple let him ‘deny himself, take up his cross 






father’s day. It’s a great one! It'll take a 
five-foot log easy. Now I’m going up attic to 
hunt out the andirons.”’ 

He hurried away, and presently came down 
with the huge brass monsters. The boys pol- 
ished them till they shone again, and at night 
the great fire was laid and lighted. 

Then followed strange things. Suddenly 
the family feeling revived. The bovs stayed 
at home to pop corn and roast apples in the 
new-old fire-place. The mother found courage 
to be brought into the hall to enjoy the good 
cheer. Hattie and Jennie had a long talk be- 
fure the glowing coals after the rest had gone 
to bed, and it did them both good. There 
was a large store of dry cord wood in the 
shed, and more in the woods ready tu haul out 
when snow fell; and Farmer Long soon be- 
lieved that burning it would be better for his 
household than either medicine or reproof. 

Now what wrought the change? Well, Jen- 
nie, the imaginative, believes it was the and- 
irons! They were big and strong enough to 
work marvels. How old they were nobody 
knew, but they were said to have come from 
England on anearly ship. What history they 
have seen inthe making! An Indian chief had 
slept on the rug before them. Soldiers in both 
armies of the Revolution had had their wounds 
dressed by the light streaming from between 
their feet. Lovers had whispered vows in 
their hearing, and sweethearts and wives had 
mourned over their irreclaimable dead. 

Possibly it might have been the andirons 
that wrought the modern miracle, but they 
would have had no chance for their magic ex- 
cept for the coal strike. Even good angels 
cannot bring cheer and health and love when 
they are shut up in a garret.-—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


The Confessors of Peace from the Second Century 
to the Era of Mahomet. 
I. 


In a little book of some sixty pages entitled 
**The Primitive Christians’ Estimate of War 
and Self-Defence,” published in 1876 at New 
Vienna, Ohio, by the Peace Association of 
Friends in America, the undersigned writer 
gave the testimony of Justin Martyr, Cyprian, 
Tertullian, J.actantius, and a few others of the 
early Christians, in practical proof of the as- 
severation that Christianity means Peace. In 
the words of Judge Grimke, of South Carolina, 
who had well studied the historical narrative: 
‘The primitive Christians did not resist their 
oppressors by rebellion and with the sword, 
simply because they knew these to be unchris- 
tian means.” Sufficiently conclusive did those 
doomed valiants of the first three centuries 
after Christ deem to be the brief response 
made to their Imperial inquisitors: ‘‘l am a 
Christian—hence I cannot fight.” It is pro- 
posed here to continue the line of the narra- 
tive. 

The noted Origen, of Alexandria, (A. D. 
186-253), replying to the Epicurean philoso- 
pher, Celsus, admits the latter’s accusation 
that the Christians of his time would not bear 
arms, and justifies them for thus refusing, on 
the principle of its unlawfulness under the re- 
ligion of Christ, the Prince of Peace. Of him- 
self and his brethren in general, he says: 
**We no longer take up the sword against any 
nation, nor do we learn to make war any more. 
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daily and follow me.’ 
This is the condition of Christian disciple- 
ship laid down by Jesus. And we will add 
these words from a valued correspondent :— 
“‘Can the kingdom of God progress when 
sin appears to be one thing during Lent and 
something else at other times? and be so pre- 
sented by professed ministers of the gospel? 
‘*A young Friend attending a noon-day ser- 
vice in the city thinks it good,—‘must do 
good’ he says. I query will the good con- 
tinue after ‘Easter Sunday’—if not, then may 
we not look for the coming in of more 
(‘seven’) and stronger devils,—and hence an 
ever-increasing intensity of desire to fight for 
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the world’s goods? 


RESPONSIBILITY OF ““I'HE FRIEND.””—A cor- 
respondent says: ‘‘Thankful am I for the 
great privilege we, as brethren in the faith, 
have in these days, of speaking one to another, 
in the widely circulated pages of THE FRIEND. 
Surely it is a ‘‘ministry” which as carefully 
and prayerfully conducted, will ever tend to 
strengthen the readers in our ‘‘most holy 
faith,” and bring us more into the unity 
thereof. It enlarges the circle of our affec- 
tions, and becomes a powerful bond in uniting 
us together in the brotherhood of the family, 
based as stich on our relationship to Him who 
ever dwelleth in heaven.” 






































Note.—‘The error adverted to in a recent 
editorial on ‘‘The Single Talent’? would not 
have appeared had the original manuscript 
been followed, which, we are informed, reads: 
‘*And had he with the one gained the one, 
both would have been equally commended, as 
were, etc.” 











The Magic Andirons, 

It is a ‘‘far ery’’ from the Wilkesbarre 
coal mines to the Maine farm-house; but the 
shortage of coal has been a blessing to at least 
one New England family. 

Mother Long had been il! for two years and 
the household had suffered accordingly. The 
boys had acquired the habit of going to the 
village every night to the detriment of their 
manners, if not of their morals. Jennie, the 
older daughter, was growing hard and fretful 
under the strain of nursing. Hattie the 
younger, was jealous and gloomy. 

Last winter the family sitting-room was de- 
serted in the evenings in spite of its genial 
warmth from the furnace which Farmer Long 
had put in when his wife was first taken sick. 

Matters were in this case in Ninth Month of 
the present year, when the chilly conviction 
came io Farmer Long that the furnace would 
be empty and useless this winter. One rainy 
morning he went into his wife’s bedroom with 
an unusually bright face. 

“‘Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘we’re going back to 
old times. I’ve opened up that big fireplace 
in the hall, that hasn’t been used since grand- 
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We have become, for the sake of Jesus, the 
children of peace.” He also affirms that the 
Christians are the most useful of subjects, ip. 
asmuch as they pray for their monarch. ‘‘By 
such means,” he continues, ‘‘we fight for our 
king abundantly, but we take no part in hig 
wars, though he urge us.”’ And again,— 
‘*The more eminent any man is for piety and 
religion, he will be able to afford greater as- 
sistance to his prince than a great many armed 
soldiers that stand ready to fight for him and 
to destroy his enemies.” 

It has been sometimes said, in derogation of 
the constancy of many of the victims under 
the Roman persecutions, that they surrendered 
their lives too readily, self-glorying in the 
act. This may have attached to some, as will 
be shown later. Eusebius (Book V, chap. 1) 
mentions this message, the reverse of the 
self-glorifying spirit, immediately following a 
period of persecution: ‘‘The servants of 
Christ dwelling at Lyons and Vienne to their 
brethren in Asia, concerning those who suf- 
fered death -—‘They did not proclaim them- 
selves martyrs, for it did not become us to ap- 
ply this name to them; but if any of us, either 
by letter or in conversation, called them mar- 
tyrs they seriously reproved us. For they 
cheerfully yielded the title of martyr to Christ, 
the true and faithful martyr (witness), the 
first begotten frum the dead, the Prince of 
Divine life.’” 

It is excellent collateral testimony, a; men- 
tioned by Archelaus,who flourished under the 
Emperor Probus, in the year 278, that many 
Roman soldiers who had embraced Christianity 
after having witnessed the piety and forti- 
tude of the martyred Marcellus, immediately 
foresock the profession of arms. We are 
told also by Eusebius (cited by Clarkson), that 
about the same time ‘‘Numbers laid aside a 
military life and became private persons, ra- 
ther than abjure their rel!gion.” 

Marcellus, above referred to, had been 
serving in the legion called Trajani, and was 
on duty in that part of the Roman province of 
Mauritania in northwestern Africa, now known 
as the sultanate of Morocco. It happened on 
a certain day, the birthday celebration of the 
emperor, that the soldiers, according to their 
custom, were offering sacrifices of meats to 
idols. Persuaded that compliance in this, as 
in other matters incident to his occupation as 
a warrior, was inconsistent with his peaceable 
profession, Marcellus, rising up, threw aside 
his weapons and belt, and remarking thata 
soldier of Christ ought not to be thus entan- 
gled with the things of this world, renounced 
the service. ‘‘It is not lawful,”’ he declared, 
‘*for a Christian who is a servant of Christ the 
Lord, to bear arms for any earthly considera- 
tion.” Here was treason to the empire and 
contumely to the gods of the State; where- 
upon, Marcellus, being haled before the judge, 
was by him remanded to the Deputy-prefect 
of the Pretorium, and by the latter was or- 
dered to be put to death. 

The ‘‘Acts of Ruinart” to which we are in- 
debted for the foregoing account, also relate 
the equally interesting narrative concerning 
the youthful Christian conscript Maximilian, 
who was stationed (A. D. 295) at Teveste, a 
city near the source of the Bagrada, in the 
province of Numidia, now the French colony 
of Algiers. Being brought before the pro- 
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consul, and his measurement ordered to be | concluding sentence of the able presbyter of 


taken, he exclaimed, as he stepped forward- 

“T may not serve, because | am a Christian.” 
The measurers proceeded to obey their order, 
“I cannot possibly serve,” 
“TI cannot do what is wrong, I am a Chris- 
tian.” Being tendered the leaden badge of 
the service, to be displayed about his neck, 
he refused to accept the token of a worldly 
warfare, seeing that he had already known 
salvation by the Lord Jesus, who had given 
his life for him. Finding him firm against all 
persuasions, the august representative of Rome 
passed the young conscript on to the execu- 
tioner, by whom he was quickly bebeaded. 

The broad claim has sometimes been made, 
I think, that during the first three centuries 
after Christ, there were no Christians, or at 
least those known as such, in thearmy. This 
claim, however, cannot be sustained. The po- 
sition of the primitive church, the concensus 
of its best thought, was decidedly against 
war, as we will find by reading its most emi- 
nent writers, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Cy- 
prian, Lactantius, Origen, and others. 

While the Christians, generally, of that 
early day were probably animated in their re- 
fusal to embrace the military science by the 
pure motive that the words of Christ con- 
demned it, they were likewise repelled by the 
idolatry involved in the oath to the emperor, 
the sacrifices made to the idols and by the 
heathen custom of laurel crowning. In his 
De Corona (The Soldiers’ Wreath) Tertullian 
graphically describes this ceremony, intro- 
ducing a narrative of a Christian soldier’s re- 
fusal to wear the crown. Out of this related 
incident arises Tertullian’s inquiry into the 
real ground of the military crown, and whether 
warfare, even defensive warfare, is proper at 
all for Christians. Let this very important 
testimony be stated in his own words, as it 
may be taken as the mind of the primitive 
church upon this matter. 

“‘What sense is there,”’ he says, in turning 
away from the immediate subject of the lau- 
rel crowning, ‘‘in discussing the merely acci- 
dental, when that on which it rests is to be 
condemned? Uo we believe it lawful for a 
human oath to be added to one divine, and for 
aman to come under promise to another mas- 
ter after Christ? . . . Shall it be held lawful 
to make an occupation of the sword, when the 
Lord proclaims that he who uses the sword 
shall perish by the sword? And shall the son 
of peace take part in the battle when it does 
not become him even to sue at law? And 
shall he apply the chain, and the prison, and 
the torture, and the punishment who is not 
the avenger even of his own wrongs? . . . Of 
course, if faith comes later, and finds any pre 
occupied with military service, their case is 
different . . . yet, at the same time, when a 
man has become a believer, and faith has been 
sealed, there must either be an immediate 
abandonment of it, which has been the course 
with many, or all sorts of quibbling will have to 
be resorted to in order to avoid offending 
God.’’ 

Now, in so great degree has the ministry of 
our day, in the main, shifted its position con- 
cerning the permissibility of engagement in 
war, from that which was occupied by Ter- 
tuliian and the Christian elders generally of 
that early time, that even to quote the above 


Carthage in deprecation of the brutality and 
wickedness of fighting, becomes an offence. | 
recall that a prominent ‘‘doctor of divinity” 


cried Maximilian, | (now deceased), an able writer and excellent 


man, having encountered the aforesaid con- 
clusion of Tertullian, as quoted in the writer’s 
tract ‘‘The Dress Parade at West Point’’ was 
so greatly stirred thereby that he straightway 
enlarged upon the theme in a long and quite 
bellicose editorial which bore the alliterative 
title ‘‘A Quarrel witha Quaker.’’ Doubtless, 
the ‘‘divine’’ felt he was justified in making 
his breezy onslaught, yet it did seem to the 
**quaker”’ offender that it couldn’t be a naugh- 
ty thing to do to quote the anti-war language 
of a Christian ‘‘father of the Church.” As 
sustaining this position, it may be in place to 
put on record here the notable declaration 
upon war of one of the same denominational 
faith as my contemner. | refer to Charles 
H. Parkhurst, of New York city, who in a‘dis- 
course at the time of our country’s war with 
Spain, said: 

‘*When all those matters [economics, etc. ], 
are put one side and we come on to ground 
that it is distinctly my province as a repre- 
sentative of Jesus Christ, then | do not yield 
to you; and | am going to say to you, without 
any ‘buts’ or ‘wheresoevers,’ that to promote 
civilization by the use-of swords and artillery 
is false to the word, example and life of Jesus 
Christ and of all his apostles, and alien to 
the entire genius of Christianity. If you say 
to that, that there are places in the world 
where Christianity has sprung up as an after- 
growth of military conquest, undoubtedly; but 
that does not alter anything so far as relates 
to the point | have just made. It does not 
relieve filthy soil that flowers grow out of it. 
God is all the time doing that thing . . . Or 
you may claim that the powder and shot 
method of extending civilization is more feas- 
ible, works with greater promptness. A Krupp 
gun does quick execution; a missionary and 
a Bible are slow. Ido not dispute that. | 
am not here to claim that Christianity is feas- 
ible. A great many Christians, laymen and 
clergymen of our own and other denomina- 
tions, have during the past year confessed 
that Christianity is not feasible. Thousands 
of ministers have practically been confessing 
to the world these twelve months that Christ’ 
way of saving the world will not work. 

I should be sorry to have to conclude that the 
gospel is inadequate without gunpowder to 
support it, and when I do conclude that, | 
shall stop preaching out of self-respect; at 
least I shall stop calling myself a preacher of 
the gospel . . . [have simply dropped all ques- 
tions of gold and diamonds and commercial 
perquisites, [operating as incentives to a 
war] of which I know little, and have stated 
to you the mind of Jesus Christ, of which | 
do know something. Now you can ignore that 
mind and promote civilization by killing,— 
which may be [thought to be] the best way, 
or you can adopt that mind and promote 
civilization by making alive, which is the only 
gospel way.” JosiAH W. LEEDs. 
(To be continued.) 

THE higher civilization becomes, the greater 
its risk in undertaking the work of bar- 
barism. 
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Science and Industry. 
BREAD as a daily article of food is used by 
only about one-third of the population of the 
earth. 


PETRIFIED FORESTS.—Interest is awakened 
in the wonderful petrified forests in north- 
western Arizona the efforts now being made 
to have the government set aside this place as 
a national park, and thus preserve to posterity 
one of the wonder spots of the world, which 
is being rapidly despoiled by curio hunters. 

This great forest of petrified wood is the 
largest known deposit of the kind in existence. 
Several thousand acres are covered with im- 
mense agatized logs, some of them broken 
into a thousand pieces, some still unbroken. 
If all these were to be brought to civilization 
and utilized the value of them can scarcely be 
estimated. The beauty of the coloring in 
the broken fragments, especially when pol- 
ished, is remarkable, and they are as endur- 
ing as precious gems. The nearest railway 
station to this wonderful place is Holbrook, 
Arizona, but within the past year a way station 
has been established at Adamanna, after 
Adam Hanna, an old guide and eccentric char- 
acter, who spends his time piloting people to 
the forest. 

The trip from the railway to the forest is 
without interest, unless one can find interest 
in wadiny through the desert sands, mile after 
mile. Without doubt there are thousands of 
the trunks of trees which have fallen and pet- 
rified in years gone by and been covered up 
by the sands and lost. The surface of the 
desert is constantly changing, and where was 
a hollow to-day may be a mound to-morrow. 

On every hand are evidences of erosion that 
are almost remarkable, too. In places the 
country is quite like the ‘‘Bad Lands” of Da- 
kota, though not on so large a scale. There 
are, of course, as many visitors expect, no 
petrified trees standing with leaves on the 
branches and birds’ nests in the crotches. 
The petrified forest is, in fact, not a forest at 
all. From a short distance away it is not ob- 
servable. 

There are three large deposits, though for 
a hundred miles around petrifications may be 
found. ‘The first deposit, covering about a 
thousand acres, is thickly covered with small 
pieces of shattered trunks of trees, hut there 
are very few brilliant pieces to be found here 
now, the most being of a dull red color and 
uninteresting. The famous petrified bridge is 
in this deposit, however, and hence it is an 
objective point for visitors. 

The bridge was formed by a huge tree 
which fell across an angle of the walls of a 
canyon, and it spans a gorge fifty feet wide 
and a hundred feet deep, its two ends resting 
upon natural abutments of limestone. The 
earth has washed away from beneath it and 
the ledges of the cliffs have crumbled and 
fallen, leaving the full length of the tree ex- 
posed. The tree is nearly a hundred feet in 
length, five feet in diameter at the butt, and 
is the most perfect petrified tree ever found. 
Billy Pitts, one of the dare-devil cowboys of 
Northern Arizona, recently rode his broncho 
across this narrow bridge just to display his 
skill to a party of teurists. 

The second deposit, several miles southeast 
of the first, contains many large pieces, in a 
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term is permissible in the case of a thing that 
grows constanty better with age. Some re- 
cent floods have uncovered many fine petrified 
logs here, the presence of which was unknown 
until the floods came. Nearly all of these 
logs are broken, and are from two to four feet 
long, showing the bark and the grain of the 
woud as natural as the trees cut in the great 
pine forests around Flagstaff to-day. This de- 
posit comprises about four thousand acres of 
land, lying in the bottom of a wide canyon 
that winds its way to the south and widens 
out until the open desert is reached. 

The third deposit is still farther to the 
south, in the mouth of this canyon, and this 
is the largest deposit and contains the most 
perfect specimens of all. Here are thousands 
upon thousands of agatized trees, lying broken 
and shattered by the elements. Sparkling and 
scintillating in the sunlight like jewels, show 
ing all the colors of the rainbow, are millions 
of pieces of this wonderful mineral. The ends 
of the massive logs, where they have broken 
in two, present the most delicate combinations 
of exquisite colors imaginable, blending from 
pure white to pink, blue, red and yellow, set 
off by brilliant crystalline formations at the 
heart, all framed in a dark, rusty rim, once 
the bark of the tree. Gnarled limbs and knots 
may be found near the trunks of the trees, 
half buried in the sand, that are as perfect in 
grain as pieces cut from a live tree. These 
are very much valued as specimens by tourists, 
as they invariably say that these will convince 
their friends back home that the stones are 
really pieces of wood, which is hard to believe 
of the large pieces. 

In this deposit one may walk for a quarter 
of a mile without stepping off the logs of pet- 
rified wvod. Some of the stumps stand up 
ten or fifteen feet high, with roots showing 
underneath them. The forest was first dis- 
covered in the early 50’s by government 
geological surveyors. 

The Prayer of Agassiz. 

The island vf Penikese, in Buzzard’s Bay, 
was given by John Anderson to Agassiz, the 
great naturalist, for the use of a summer 
school of natural history. A large barn was 
cleared and improvised as a lecture room. 
Here, on the first morning of the school, all 
the company was gathered. ‘* Agassiz had 
arranged no program of exercises,’’ says his 
widow, in ‘* Louiz Agassiz: his Life and Cor- 
respondence,’’ “‘trusting to the interest of 
the occasion to suggest what might best be 
said or done. But as he looked upon his pu- 
pils gathered there to study nature with him 
by an impulse as natural as it wis unpre- 
meditated, he called upon them to join in si- 
lently asking God’s blessing on their work to- 
gether. The pause was broken by the first 
words of an address no less fervent than its 
unspoken prelude.’’ 

This was in the summer of 1873, and Agas- 
siz died the Twelfth Month following. 

On the isle of Penikese, 

Ringed about by sapphire seas, 

Fanned by breezes salt and cool, 

Stood the master with his school. 

Said the master to the youth : 
“We have come in search of truth, 


much better state of preservation, if such a| 
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Trying with uncertain key 
Door by door of mystery ; 
We are reaching, through His laws, 

To the garment-hem of Cause. 

pies As with fingers of the blind, 
We are groping here to find 

What the hieoglyphics mean, 

Of the Unseen in the seen ; 

What it is that hides beneath 

Blight and bloom and -birth and death. 


Let us light and guidance ask, 
Let us pause in silent prayer ! 


Then the master in his place 
Bowed his head a little space 

And the leaves by soft airs stirred, 
Lapse of wave and cry of bird, 
Left the solemn hush unbroken 

Of that wordiess prayer unspoken, 
While its wish, on earth unsaid, 
Rose to heaven interpreted. 


Even the careless heart was moved, 
And the doubting gave assent, 
With a gesture reverent, 

To the master well beloved. 

As thin mists are glorified 

By the light they cannot hide, 
All who gazed upon him saw, 
Through its veil of tender awe, 
How his face was still uplit 

By the old sweet look of it, 
Hopeful, trustful, full of cheer, 
And the love that casts out fear. 
Who the secret may declare 

Of that brief unuttered prayer ? 
Did the shade before him come 
Of the inevitable doom, 

Of the end of earth so near, 

And Eternity’s new year ? 


In the lap of sheltering seas 
Rests the isle of Penikese ; 
But the lord of the domain 
Comes not to his own again; 


In all voices known to her, 
Nature owns her worshipper, 
Half in triumph, half lament. 
Thither Love shall tearful turn, 
Friendship pause uncovered there, 
And the wisest reverence learn 
From the master’s silent prayer. 
—1873, John G. Whittier. 

DREADING THE FUTURE.—The most of our 
trouble is caused by dread of coming ills. 
Many of them never come at all, or rather 
when the trial that we have been dreading 
does come, it proves to be far more easy to 
bear than we expected. In fact, we are al- 
most disappointed, when we get over some 
long expected trouble so easily, and immediate- 
ly look for something else to worry over. We 
have abundant grace given for every need to- 
day; let us thankfully receive the blessing, 
and leave to-morrow, with all it may bring, in 
his care. After all, what He expects of you 
and me is faithful trust in Him, a trust that 
remains firm in the face of every possible ca- 
lamity. Such faith as this is the only remecy 
for dread of the future, and such faith is the 
rightful heritage of every saved soul.—The 
Presbyterian Journal. 

IT is none of our business whether or not 
men recognize and praise our consecration, 
for consecration looks Godward, not man- 
ward. It is a life lived in the eye of Him who 
seeth in secret. 
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For “THE FRIEND,” 
Convincement Concerning Testimonies for 
Truth. 


In the year 1798, William Lewis, of Brig. 


tol, England, a serious seeker after righteous. 
ness, who had been led by the dispensations of 


Divine Providence to feel and acknowledge 


the truth of many of the principles and tes. 
timonies of the Society of Friends, wag 
brought under close exercise in reference to 
the adoption of plainness in his attire, man- 
ners and language. 


Like many other individuals who dislike to 
bear the cross which a non-conformity with 


the custom of the world imposes, he found ar- 


guments against obedience. He gives an in- 
teresting account of the manner in which he 


was led to feel the importance of these testi- 


monies. As respects using the plain language 
he says, ‘‘The very idea of a change in this 
particular caused such ashrinking, and almost 
dread of mind as induced an attempt to sift 
and prove groundless their arguments in proof 
of its being genuine Christian testimony 
against that corruption in speech, which, as 
to the letter, I could not deny to be very evi- 
dent, in that commonly adopted. . .. The 
first passage that met and arrested my atten- 
tion was the apostolic injunction to be in the 
use of ‘sound speech that cannot be con- 
demned.’ This pressed and pinched in some 
degree at first, but 1 got from under its 
weight by reasoning after this manner. 

** Sound! that is surely so, which, proceeding 
from a heart without rottenness, is divested 
of all deceit, seeks not to leave a false im- 
pression on the minds of hearers.’ But ‘hold 
fast the form of sound words,’ came from the 
same authority and appeared to inculcate that 
substantial rectitude of heart, with every 
other effect of the Light of Christ therein, 
should shine forth in its native garb before 
others, and that in the real possession of Truth 
inwardly, every appearance of evil must be 
abstained from outwardly. 

‘This, fora time, lay with more weight than 
the former; but at length appeared to con- 
tain in substance, nothing that added to its 
force. I came at last to the Lord’s message 
unto his people through the prophet Malachi, 
charging them with such withholding, as was 
even robbery in his sight, and which was com- 
mitted by keeping back ‘tithes of offerings.’ 
Reflecting upon this charge and remembering 
that in these offerings, mint, anise, etc., were 
included, things as insignificant in themselves 
when compared with the weighty matters of 
the law, as a form of sound words could be to 
substantial truth in the inward parts, and yet 
that Divine wisdom made them of such im- 
portance as to condemn those who refused 
compliance with what was enjoined respecting 
them, in the awful manner noticed, | began to 
fear--I say, to fear—that Friends were right; 
and that it was my duty as an individual to join 
them in testimony against the corruptions 
which crept into modern language, and to go 
back to the primitive simplicity and plainness 
of speech. A sore exercise of mind now took 
place, and while under it, falling in company 
with a ministering Friend from America, a 
communication from his lips was a_ seal 
thereto.” 

This minister was Samuel Emlen; and of 
those assembled on the occasion William Lewis 
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refers to, some had departed from and given 
up the testimonies of Friends. Samuel spoke 
to this import: ‘‘Robbery, robbery! it is a 
crime of no small magnitude with respect to 
things pertaining to men; how great then is 
its turpitude, when the rights of the Most 
High are invaded, and the creature holds back 
what is due to the Creator! 

“Some of old were charged with this atroc- 
ity; they had the impudence to query, Where- 
in? but an answer was ready, ‘In tithes and 
offerings.’” 

Samuel enlarged on the subject and ad- 
dressed a person present. At the close of 
his testimony he inquired who William Lewis 
was. On being informed, he addressed this 
short sermon to him, ‘‘Well, William! bring 
all the tithes into the store-house.” This 
communication, in connection with his pre- 
vious exercises, had a powerfully convincing 
effect on the listener’s mind. He gave up to 
what he believed to be the Truth, and meekly 
bore the cross his Master laid upon him. Af- 
ter a time he was admitted into the Society of 
Friends, received a gift in the ministry and 
walking in the Light, experienced sweet fel- 
lowship with the brethren, and the favor of 
his Divine Master, to the close of his life.— 
Pages 54, 55, 56, 57, of Biographical sketches 
by Thomas Scattergood. 

Well would it be if our members who are 
inconsistent in their attire, were brought to 
participate in that kind of feeling which trou- 
bled Thomas Ellwood when he beard a perse- 
cutor of Friends say of him, because he wore 
a high, black, velvet cap, ‘‘Let him alone; 
don’t meddle with him: he is no Quaker, I'll 
warrant you.” ‘This, he says, was worse to 
him than if they had beaten him as they did 
the Friends, and put him out of conceit of his 
cap. If those who profess to be Quakers, and 
yet do not conform to the testimonies of the 
Society, were blessed with a sound, discrimi- 
nating judgment, they would not fail to per- 
ceive the incongruity of their conduct. 

People who are not members among Friends 
have often a keen appreciation of what con- 
sistency requires. Robert Nesbit, in 1791, 
while laboring in the Yearly Meeting of Phil- 
adelphia, told an anecdote to this effect. Dur- 
ing the war of the American Revolution, a 
member of the Society of Friends was laid 
hold on by a body of soldiers, who told him 
that he must go with them to the war; in 
other words, juin the army. His clothes were 
no index to a peaceable profession, or he 
would not have been disturbed. He told the 
soldiers, however, that he was a Quaker, and 
could not fight. ‘‘You a Quaker!’’ said they; 
“you have not got the marks of one.” How- 
ever, on his repeated assurance that he was 
a Quaker, and earnest solicitation to be re- 
leased, they let him go, but not before they 
had cut off his hair, which he wore tied be- 
hind, his cross-pockets, and large fashionable 
buttons—thus in a summary way reducing him 
somewhat nearer to their idea of a true stand- 
ard of Quaker plainness than he had before 
exhibited.—Pages 57 and 58, of Biogaphical 
Sketches hy Thomas Scattergood. 
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SiNs of commission are the usual punish- 
ment for sins of omission. He that leaves a 
duty may well fear that he will be left to 
tmmit a crime. —Gurnall. 
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dle of the eighteenth century, an itinerant 
barber who was commonly known as Travelling 
Dick. 

cotton 
They could weave fast enough but where was 
the yarn to come from? 
neighboring cottages where hand spinning was 
done could not keep the looms going. 
Travelling Dick had imbibed the idea that a 
machine might be made which would trans- 
mute cotton into yarn. 
might be called cotton spinning on the brain, 
and would talk of it, in season and out of sea- 
son, to any one who would listen. 
he carried certain sticks in his pocket, which 
when any one seemed interested—-which was 
seldom—he would set up to illustrate how he 
thought the thing could be done. 
of his trade he had stopped ene evening at the 
house of a farmer of his acquaintance, pur- 
posing to stay till morning. 
good fortune had fallen in the way of one of 
this farmer’s sons, in that an uncle who was a 
cotton manufacturer at Manchester had taken 
the lad and initiated him in his art. 
on a visit he was among those country ‘‘bump- 
kins’’ 
been at the great city, and did he not under- 
stand the mystery of calico weaving? 
Travelling Dick had sufficiently expatiated on 
his favorite theme - 
comprehension—and set up his sticks to prove 
its feasibility, all hands turned to this learned 
new arrival as the one competent to judge of 
its merits when thus appealed to. All the reply 
he vouchsafed was to break out into a loud 
and contemptuous laugh. 
ber was so offended that, gathering up his 
sticks he indignantly left the house. 
the father came in and found their guest 
gone, he administered a severe reproof for in- 
civility. 


deceased and left his business with all its per- 
plexities 
of yarn—to the nephew. 
learned that a certain great man had invented 
and was selling machines which would, it was 
said, really produce the desired article in 
abundance. 
frames’’ as they were called, and if he kept 
up his business he must have one. 
expensive and his means limited, but the pat- 
entee was said to be accommodating, and per- 
haps if he took all the funds he could raise 
and offered security, he might succeed, at least 
he would try. 
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was at first surprised by the strange familiar- 
ity of features; another look convinced him 
that it could be no other than the barber 
whom he had so uncivilly driven from his fa- 
ther’s house. No longer known as Travelling 
Dick, he’ was now Sir Richard Arkwright. 
The man who contributed far more—with the 
possible exception of James Watt-—-than any 
other ever did to the commercial supremacy 
of England. It would be interesting to know 
that the recognition was mutual. 

Arkwright was kmghted by George III. in 
1786. It is stated that he left property (in 
1792) valued at nearly half a million sterling. 
He was the founder and pioneer of the fac- 
tory system,—a man of wonderful energy and 
perseverance. Great Britain has reaped much 
of her prosperity from his invention, and force 
of character in establishing them. 


“The Lord shut him in.” 


O sad spectator of a wailing sea, 

A remnant rescued from a race engulfed, 

He fled with pain, and stemmed a hostile tide, 
His iron nerve compressed to form a crown 
Availed to lift him among the men of might. 
Deep answers deep in agony that’s dumb, 

Shut in to safe seclusion and to tears, 

With memory burdened with a drowned world ! 


H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLB, Ont. 


For “THe FRIEND.” 
‘Travelling Dick. 


There was living in England, near the mid- 
























The Evils of Lynching and Convict Camps. 

We have long labored in the advocacy of 
improvements in the penal systems of our own 
and other nations, and, although considerable 
progress has been made in this direction, we 
are conscious that there is still much room for 
improvement in many of the social and legis- 
lative conditions on this side of the Atlantic. 
Some of your own countrymen, both from the 
Northern and Southern States, have very use- 
fully co-operated in furthering various re- 
forms in the penal and prison systems of Eu- 
rope. And their labors have specially deep- 
ened our interest in the extension of similar 
movements amongst your own people. With 
much satisfaction we have heard of the greatly 
inereased public attention which, of late years, 
has been directed to the improvemeit of the 
prisons in.many of the United States, and in 
particular to the extension of efforts to pre- 
vent juvenile crime. 

At the same time, we may confess that this 
gratification at American progress has been 
accompanied by a strong and friendly desire 
that similar practical earnestness could be 
manifested in the Southern section uf your 
country, in regard to the suppression of the 
evils of lynching and of the convict camps, 
especially those connected with the leasing- 
out system. The inhumanities of these camps, 
which have been acknowledged in some of the 
official reports issued by the authorities of 
certain Southern States, are peculiarly apt to 
elude public knowledge and attention, by rea- 
son both of the remote localities in which 
they are situated and the privacy of manage- 
ment which usually characterizes them. These 
conditions also render it very difficult to bring 
home to the perpetrators the cruelty and vice 
which are almost necessary accompaniments 
of the systems still prevalent in some of the 
Southern States. 

But far more open to public cognizance are 
the cruelties attendant upon the lynching of 
offenders in the South, who, if brought to le- 
gal trial and proved guilty, would certainly be 
punished in accordance with the State laws. 
We learn that, since the year 1890, not fewer 
than one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
two persons are known to have been lynched, 
—some of them only suspected of crime, and 
possibly innocent. Of these, some have been 
slowly burned to death, with horrible ingenui- 
ties of torment, and in the presence of multi- 
tudes of men, women and children, sometimes 


The great want at that time among 
manufacturers was for spun yarn. 


A search at all the 
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brought together, from far and near, by ex- 
cursion trains, as for a public holiday. 

The people of the United States deservedly 
enjoy a very high position in the world’s esti- 
mation; and it is precisely because we, with 
innumerable others, desire to see this honor- 
able appreciation maintained and further ex- 
alted, that we venture thus to invite your spe- 
cial endeavors, gentlemen, as powerful mould- 
ers of the public opinion and action of your 
great country, to strenghten the influence of 
the more humane and intelligent class of your 
citizens who are opposed to the evils in ques 
tion. 

The Southern States have furnished some of 
the noblest types of character, such, for ex- 
ample, as those of George Washington, Henry 
Clay, ‘‘Stonewall” Jackson and others like- 
minded. The scenes connected with lynching 
horrors and convict camp vices should be 
strenuously suppressed by the compatriots and 
successors of those illustrious men. 

The many excellent persons in the Southern 
States, to whom the profession of religion and 
the honor of God are heartfelt realities, will 
doubtless welcome, on the part of their own 
influential journalists, any measure of encour- 
agement and co-operation which you may be 
willing to afford them. And you, yourselves, 
in rendering this needed service to God and to 
humanity, cannot fail to derive a solid satis- 
faction and reward. 

Signed for the Committee of the Howard 
Association, 

HENRY GURNEY, Chairman. 
ALFRED F. BUXTON, Treasurer. 
EDWARD GRUBB, Secretary. 
DEVONSHIRE CHAMBERS, 
BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, 
February, 1903. 


The Doukhobors Will Homestead. 
Ex-Pilgrims Desire to Become Canadian Citizens 

Immediately—Balance of Stock Fund to be Ap- 

plied in Paying Entries-—Verigin’s Influence a 

Potent Factor in the Settlement —Several Difficul- 

ties Remain. 

Peter Verigin, the Doukhobor leader, has 
left for the Saskatchewan colonies, near Ros- 
thern. , 

Since his arrival in the west, some three 
months ago, he has accomplished a great 
work. Almost altogether, as the result of 
his efforts, the discontent and dissatisfaction 
that before his arrival were prevalent among 
a large section of Doukhobors, have altogether 
disappeared. 

Henceforth the Doukhobors will have no 
other aim but to settle in Canada, and become 
Canadians. The erstwhile pilgrims will at 
once proceed to get out naturalization papers, 
and, like the Icelanders, Germans, Galicians, 
‘Swedes and the other European nationalities 
of the Dominion, will in a short time become 
merged in the Canadian people. They will at 
once enter for their homesteads, and in other 
respects conform to the requirements of Ca- 
nadian departmental regulations. 

These things were finally decided on ata 
meeting of delegates from all the Yorkton and 
Swan River colonies, held on February 10th. 
Agents Crerar and Harley were present, rep- 
resenting the government. They explained 
fully the Dominion regulations as to the set- 
tlement of land, that they were designed 
solely with a view to the safety of the State 


and for the benefit of the settler, and without 
any intention of harshness or oppression, and 
were identical for all who desired land, 
whether British, Canadian or Doukhobor. 

The meeting was very lengthy, and every 
aspect of every question agitating the Douk- 
hobors was thoroughly discussed. Throughout 
it was evident that Verigin was in absolute 
control of the gathering, his every suggestion 
and recommendation being immediately and 
cordially adopted. Verigin assumed no show 
of authority—in fact, he created the contrary 
impression, that of following where in reality 
he led. But his every suggestion showed so 
much more knowledge of the matters at issue 
than those who waited on his counsel, that by 
virtue of this they were in every case adopted. 

The government agents informed the assem- 
bly that, in regard to the fund realized from 
the sale of the Doukhobor stock, a committee 
was to be appointed to deal with the matter. 
Of this committee Verigin was to be one. The 
others elected were Paul Planidan and Nicolai 
Zilroff, and Simeon Rieben was appointed in- 
terpreter. This committee has spent four days 
in the city and has had numerous interviews 
with Commissioner of Immigration J. O. 
Smith. The all-important question discussed 
was the taking up of the homesteads. The 
committee stated that, owing to the distur- 
bance created by the recent pilgrimage, there 
was not as much money among the Doukho- 
bors as there would otherwise have been. It 
was decided that the balance of the fund, 
after paying for all charges caused by the pil- 
grimage, should be applied to the entry fees 
of the Doukhobors for their homesteads. The 
remainder of this fund will be in the neighbor- 
hood of nine thousand dollars, all of which 
will be devoted to this purpose. About two 
thousand homesteads will be required in order 
that each adult Doukhobor may have his own 
farm. The Saskatchewan Doukhobors, who 
were unaffected by the pilgrimage, have, as is 
generally known, all taken up their land, and 
otherwise conformed to departmental regula- 
tions. 

Verigin desires to assure the people of Ca- 
nada—and in this he is corroborated by Zilroff, 
the real leader of the pilgrimage —that the 
spirit wrestlers had no malicious or injurious 
intent in that movement. They honestly be- 
lieved they were right in going out to preach. 
Verigin assured Mr. Smith that he felt deeply 
the kindness and sympathy extended to the 
pilgrims by everyone on their line of march, 
and by the government since their return to 
their homes, and he has assured the commis- 
sioner that the Doukhobors would in future 
show by their behaviour that they merited 
the confidence of Canadians. They are now 
all willing to admit that the pilgrimage was a 
mistake—at least in this sense that it was 
not neceessary for so many to have gone. 
They now admit that, for the purpose of 
preaching, a dozen would have been as ef- 
fective as the eight hundred who started. 

Commissioner Smith and the officials of the 
department are, naturally, pleased with the 
turn affairs have taken. This is the first com- 
mittee having power to act for the Doukho- 
bors that has approached the government for 
two years. There are still matters to be ad- 
justed, but the main question was that of land 
entry. This is now settled. The Doukhobors 


——— 
will locate on the land. They will each put 
up ten dollars entry fee. They will have, 
stake and interest in the country. They haye 
given up all idea of moving out of Canada 
Then another difficulty, the fund realized from 
the sale of the Doukhobor stock, has been dig. 
posed of, to the mutual satisfaction of the 
government and the Doukhobors. ‘The queg. 
tions of schools and vital statistics registration 
have yet to be dealt with, but there is not the 
slightest doubt but that these things will, ip 
due course, be settled as satisfactorily ag the 
land question has been. Two factors have 
entered into this settlement—the moderation 
and firmness of the department, and the per. 
sonality of Verigin. It is fortunate that with 
the crisis came the man who could control it, 
for, had it not been for the limitless conf. 
dence the Doukhobors had in Verigin, the 
present satisfactory conditions would have 
been long in coming.— Manitoba Free Press 
of Third Month 2nd. 
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An Exoneration of the Speaker of the House 


Although not having a wish to make any 
public statement in regard to the late visit to 
Washington, since reading the account rela. 
tive thereto in THE FRIEND of last week, the 
feeling has been entertained that a little fuller 
explanation might be in place. We were 
furnished with a letter of introduction to the 
Representative from our district, who did all 
we could have expected in introducing and re 
commending us to the ‘‘Chaplain of the 
House.”’ We had an interview with the lat- 
ter and he expressed that he would do what 
he could for us. And after further investiga 
tion on the subject, informed us, that there 
was no way such a privilege could be granted 
under the existing regulations; and further 
informing us that all the way it could be done 
was by a special resolution, but we felt re 
leased without going further in the concern. 
Through favor a comfortable reflection as to 
the result of this exercise has been felt, and 
a desire to leave it in the hands of Him who 
can only prosper either this or that by his 
blessing resting upon our exercises. 

But that which comes up and lives in the 
heart of the writer is, ‘‘That first of all, sup 
plications, intercessions, and giving of thanks, 
be made for all men; for kings, and all that 
are in authority; that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in ali godliness and honesty.” 

How greatly does it behoove those wh 
have been favored to see in what the reign of 
the Prince of Peace consists, to dwell as ability 
may be given under a secret exercise ail 
prayerful spirit that He who alone holds the 
hearts of all men in his hands, may so cause 
the spread of his glorious kingdom, that th 
knowledge of the Lord may so prevail that 
‘‘the kingdoms of this world may become th 
kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ.” 

JOHN S. FOWLER. 


Third Month 9th, 1908. 
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Wuy I MEMORIZE THE BIBLE.—A busy house 
keeper thus tells how she began to memoritt 
the Bible: 

At first, being long unused to such study, 
it was diffcult for me to learn even one vert 
correctly, but, with determination to hav 
every ‘‘and”’ and ‘‘the”’ right, { can now cot 
mit to memory accurately and rapidly. 
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| find, too, that the constant repetition of 
high thoughts and noble language improves 
my own thought and expression, especially in 
prayer. so ; 

While committing the Bible to memory, 
cares, worries, bitter thoughts, vain regrets, 
morbid fancies and all the jumble o* things 
that lumber an unoccupied mind are crowded 
out. By frequent repetition, rich meanings 
often stand out clearly in the lines, which 
would otherwise escape my notice. 

This growing familiarity with the Bible 
makes it ready for use in guiding my own way 
and in helping others. How can I walk and 
talk with God unless I have in mind some word 
of his to which I can respond, or which satis- 
fies my own questions and aspirations? 

Sometimes | may be deprived of reading 
and then what riches I shall have in this store 
of Bible verse hid in my heart! Often at twi- 
light or in helpless hours I say the sweet words 
over with a sense of comfort and companion- 
ship that otherwise I should miss. 

CALLED TO BE WARRIORS 
Our fathers to their graves have gone, 

Their strife is past, their triumphs won ; 

But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honored place 

A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 

So let it be. In God's own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And strong in Him whose cause is ours, 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given 

The light and truth and love of heaven. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


WE are so to live in the strength of Christ 
that we are to be able to teach men with bap- 
tizing power and bring them to be disciples of 
our Lord. Weare to teach that to be his dis- 
ciples we are really to follow him and live ac- 
cording to his Spirit. We are to understand 
that to do this is our first business and that 
everything is to bend to it. Then we shall be- 
gin to fill our right place both as individuals 
and as a Christian body.—-Interchange. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
in looking towards the holding of appointed meet- 
ings within the city limits, have settled on Sixth- 
day at 4.30 P.M. as the time, and the meeting- 
house at Fourth and Arch Streets as the place to 
which members and attenders generally are in- 
vited for a season of Divine worship. We hope a 
large number will attend. 

The general meeting for worship called together 
by Abington Quarterly Meeting and heJd at Ger- 
mantown at 4.50 Pp. M. on the second instant was 
largely attended, and evidently owned throughout 
by the Master of Assemblies. “That Christ should 
in all things have the pre-eminence,” was the mani- 
fest concern of the many brief but lively exer- 
cises. A surrender to his Spirit in all things, the 
substitution of Him for self as well as for sin, the 
exaltation of his power for service and for suffer- 
ing, the daily living for Him who for our sakes 
died, and by Him who rose again, were pressed to 
our attention, in sermons which by being little in 
length and confined to their simple message, al- | 
lowed the occasion to be great. 





A similar effect seemed to be the covering of the | 
meeting in the North Meeting-house on Fourth-day | 
following, in the presence of the remains of EpwArD 
Ricuig, a devoted and conscientious elder, gathered 
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near the age of ninety-one, like a shock of corn fully 
ripe in his season. 


a ee 


Notes from Others. 


Almost all the great preachers in and around 
London are said to be laid aside for a time on ac- 
count of ill-health because of overwork. 








A writer in the Christian Register says: “No re- 
ligious faith can prosper and grow, or even con- 
tinue alive, unless it have the motive that is wil- 
ling to do hard, necessary and self-sacrificing things 
for the sake of the truths and principles it holds.” 





W. Robertson Nicoll is quoted by the British 
Weekly as saying: “If there is one thing beyond 
another that is the weakness of the Christian 
Church in these days, it is the abandonment of the 
crowded and wretched parts of towns for rich and 
fashionable suburbs. No church is a living church 
that excludes the poor. 





Hugh M. Scott, in an article written for the 
Advance, says that on all hands in Germany the 
decline in religion is deplored and this “‘ eclipse of 
faith” is recognized by all classes of German the- 
ologians, and however much they may differ among 
themselves, they all agree that what is positive 
and constructive in Christian teachings should be 
given the first place. 

I do not know whether I most pity or most de- 
spise the foolish and selfish man or woman who does 
not understand that the only things really worth 
having in lifeare those the acquirement of which 
normally means cost and effort. If a man or 
woman, through no fault of his or hers goes through- 
out life denied those highest of all joys which spring 
only from home life, from the having and bringing 
up of many healthy children, I feel for them deep 
and respectful sympathy.—President Roosevelt. 

Pastor Scott, at a meeting of Edinburgh Es- 
tablished Presbytery, said the visit of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to their General Assembly 
would long be remembered. It was the first visi- 
ble recognition they ever received from a dignitary 
of the Church of England that they were indeed 
one of the Churches of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
They had had bishops in the Assembly before that, 
but so outstanding a representative of the Church 
of England had never come down to their General 
Assembly, greeting them and encouraging them in 
the work in which he and they were engaged. 


“There are some things in our civilization that 
are breeding disaster for future generations. The 
dance, the card game, the theatre are among these 
things, and the greatest joy of my life has been 
that I have had the courage to resist such worldly 
temptations. How would I have appeared to my 
children had I permitted and sanctioned such things 
when from their infancy | have warned them against 
such follies. I find that the great outside world is 
hungering for a genesis in these things, and most 
of the commendations I have received for my stand 
in such matters have come from outside the church.” 
—Governor Mickey of Nebraska. 


A nation is indeed in danger of national dis- 


| aster which, though rich, has lost faith in a God 


of justice, mercy, and truth; which is “aggres- 
sive” in ignoring and trampling upon the God- 
given rights of other men; and which is unarmed 
with those moral principles that are the only real 
safeguard of men and of nations. Many another 


| nation, ancient and modern, has courted disaster 


and has been overtaken and destroyed by it, from 
the failure to see this simple truth. Just this, and 
this only, is the danger of the United States. We 
are safe if we have this safeguard without any 
more “ war colleges;” and we are in danger of dis- 
aster, more than that, we are certain to incur dis- 
aster, if we are without it.—-City and State. 
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The Independent or “ Quaker” Methodists carry 
the voluntary principle so far that they not only 
decline financial support for ministers (except 
when traveling), but they do not even appoint a 
paid secretary for purposes of society organization. 

| All work for “the cause” is a labor of love. The 

!editor of their monthly organ, the Independent 
Methodist, gets no remuneration for his services, 
which are rendered after his day’s work, when 
business is over. In addition to this, he usually 
preaches twice on First-day, sometimes oftener. A 
society that can secure such devoted service de- 
serves to grow—if only it does not kill its servants 
in the process. It is refreshing to hear that it is 
increasing so fast as, if the present rate is main- 
tained, to double itself in six or seven years.— 
British Friend. 

\ 


Here is a list of words and phrases in common 
use the boys and girls should avoid. They may be 
easily remembered. Don’t say : 

Guess for suppose or think. 

Fix for arrange or prepare. 

Ride when you mean drive. 

Real good for really good. 

Not as I know for not that I know. 

Try an experiment for make an experiment. 

She don't read well for she doesn’t read well. 

Party for person. 

Posted for informed. 

Depot for station. 

Stopping for staying. 

Like I do for as I do. 

OVER-STUDY. At a joint meeting of school 
superintendents and the State Board of Health in 
Ohio, the question of overstudy was a topic under 
discussion. The superintendents appeared to take 
the position that there was no such overworking 
of the pupils. The superintendent of public schools 
in Cincinnati said : 

“It is not mental activity that hurts. It is 
the foul air, the bad seat, the unequal heating of 
the room, the poor lighting. Study doesn’t hurt. 
A few days ago we had a case of a child not yet 
ten years old, who was suffering with headache 
and seemed to be unable to give attention to the 
lessons. On investigation it was found that the 
child had been up four nights until eleven o’clock. 
We have thousands of such cases in Cincinnati, in 
which the bad eating, bad hours and irregular 
sleeping at home produce these results. But 
hard work is what the child needs; not rest, not 
recreation, not release from task, but infusing the 
task with a purpose, so that in pursuing it the 
child grows strong in mind as in body. Of course, 
mental exercise as well as physical can be carried 
to excess. But the work of the schoolroom which 
shows a stultifying process has to do with the 
formal text-book side of the schooling.” American 
Medicine. 

THE Jews IN CHINA. — Chauncey Goodrich, now 
of Oberlin, O., formerly of the North China Mis- 
sion of the American Board, says that the Jews in 
China wear queues and they speak the language, 
follow the customs and wear the dress of the 
Chinese. There is a small colony in Kaifengfu, 
Honan, possibly numbering a few thousand. I can- 
not think they came to China as far back as in 
the reign of Saul. Their synagogue is gone, their 
Hebrew Bible, which they were unable to read, was 
given to Bishop Schereschewsky thirty-five years 
ago, at which time he brought several young men 
to Pekin to study. These young Jews were a sad 
failure, “worse than the heathen.” Two of them 
were in my school, but for a few weeks only, as | 
felt it unsafe to keep them longer. 

The Jew is not honored in China and he has no 
influence with the Chinese officials. No Chinese 
are converted to the Jewish religion, a cult which 
is practically unknown in the land of Confucius. 
I have been many times in Shanghai, but never 
heard of a synagogue there. It is not impossible 
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that there may be a few Jews of respectable stand- 
ing in that metropolitan city, merchants who have 
been in China a few decades. But if there are it 
is practically certain that they cannot speak the 
Hebrew language. 

a 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES.—The Fifty-seventh Congress ended on 
the 4th inst. In addition to the usual appropriation bills 
but little legislation of great public importance was ac- 
complished during the second session. Of this character 
is the militia act, the act establishing a Department of 
Commerce, an amendment of the immigration laws, an 
act for the improvement of arid lands—and an act to es- 
tablish civil government in the Philippines. The amount 
of money appropriated during its two sessions exceeds 
that of any previous Congres<, amounting to more than a 
billion and a half of dollars ($1,554,108,518). The num- 
ber of bills introduced during the Fifty-seventh Congress 
aggregated 17,560, of which 3918 were reported and 
more than 2000 passed, of which about 1200 were private 
bills, mostiy for pensions. The money appropriated for 
the army and navy and for fortifications exceeds 167 
millions; for pensions, nearly 140 millions; for the Post 
Office, 153 millions; for agriculture, nearly six millions; 
for the Indians, over eight millions. While it appears that 
the appropriations of this Congress have been largely in 
excess of those of the last Congress, it is stated that the 
increase is chiefly made up of three items, namely, the 
$50,000,000 for the Panama Canal, the increased appro- 
priation of $50,000,000 for the postal service and the 
river and harbor appropriations. A number of important 
bills failed of passage. On the 5th inst. the Senate was 
convened by the President in extra session, and a message 
was received from him asking its special attention to the 
treaty with the Republic of Colombia securing to the 
United States the right to build an isthmian canal, and 
to the treaty with the Republic of Cuba for securing a 
measure of commercial reciprocity between the two coun- 
tries. 

A bill recently passed by Congress contains the follow- 

“ing clause: “ No intoxicating liquors of any character 
shall be sold within the limits of the Capitol Building of 
the United States.” 

The new Immigration act provides that a tax of two 
dollars shall be collected for every alien immigrant who 
enters the United States. The money thus collected shall 
constitute a permanent appropriation, to be called the 
“Immigrant Fund,” and used to defray the expenses of 
administering the Immigrant law. The classes excluded 
from admission are idiots, insane persons, epileptics and 
persons who have been insane within five years previous; 
paupers, persons likely to become public charge, persons 
afflicted with a loathsome, dangerous or contagious dis- 
ease; persons who have been convicted of crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; polygamists, 
anarchists or persons who believe in or advocate the 
overthrow by force or violence of all government or the 
assassination of public officials and some others known to 
be immoral persons. 

What are stated to be the greatest deposits of iron ore 
in the West have been found on Prince of Wales Island, 
Southeastern Alaska. The deposits comprise both mag- 
netic and hematite ore, and lie within a short distance of 
the sea, making them readily accessible to water trans- 
portation. 

The Superintendent of Forestry, in his report for 1902, 
calls attention to the great demand for wood pulp by the 
paper makers in this country, and says: “The rapid ex- 
haustion of the supply of standard pulp woods renders it 
imperative to discover, if possible, other equally useful 
species. To demonstrate the usefulness for pulp of cer- 
tain plentifal timbers not yet used for that purpose will 
be exceedingly valuable if it can be done. Wherever sup- 
plies of such timber are present the life of the wood pulp 
industry may be greatly extended.” 

An act recently passed in North Carolina makes it law- 
ful for Christian Scientists to practice their methods of 
treating diseases in that State. 

A law forbidding first cousins to marry was passed by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania in 1901. A despatch 
from Wilkes Barre, Pa., of the 4th, says: What is believed 
to be the first suit in the State since the passage of the 
act forbidding the marriage of first cousins, for the an- 
nulment of such a marriage, was instituted here to-day, 
when District Attorney Jones filed a bill in equity asking 
that the marriage of Ellen L. Tiers and her first cousin, 
Edgar Tiers, be annulled. Both are under nineteen, and 
were married in New Jersey. When they returned they 
were separated by their parents. 

A despatch from Portland, Me., of the 5th, says: The 
steamship Montauk carried the largest cargo of oats ever 
taken out of this port—about 300,000 bushels. This 
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cargo goes to Hango-Udde, for the relief of the starving 
Finns. 

Helen Keller, who, although deaf, dumb and blind, is a 
student at Radcliffe College, lately addressed through an 
attendant, the Legislative Committee on Education, in 
Boston, in behalf of a bill for the relief of the adult blind. 
Her message to the Committee was a feeling one. She 
said that the blind did not need the higher education, but 
did require help in order to take their places in the indus- 
trial world. 

A bill has lately been enacted in Pennsylvania designed 
to permit the loaning of money at a higher rate of interest 
than 6 per cent. in the event of a stringency in the money 
market. 

A deposit of crude nitrate of soda is said to exist in 
the Death Valley in California in a tract twenty-five miles 
long and fifteen miles wide, an area larger than that in 
Chili, which has long been a source of supply. 

A number of leading citizens of Washington have or- 
ganized 4 propaganda against tuberculosis, and have un- 
dertaken the spread of intelligence that will tend to 
minimize the conditions which produce the disease. The 
society accepts the belief that the disease may be pre- 
vented, that its spread may be checked and that persons 
who have it may be cured. -The work will from time to 
time be made the subject of lectures and special study in 
the public schools. 

There were 614 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 25 less than the pre- 
vious week and 106 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 323 were males and 291 fe- 
males. 77 died of consumption of the lungs ; 116 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 17 
of diphtheria; 16 of cancer ; 24 of apoplexy; 21 of 
typhoid fever ; 6 of scarlet fever, and 4 of small pox. 

FoOREIGN.—At a recent gathering of literary men in 
Russia to celebrate the anniversary of the emancipation 
of the serfs, the statement was made that agitation for 
political reform in that country had broken out with re- 
newed force, and was spreading through the length and 
breadth of the country. 

During the year 1901 the records of the police in 
London show that but 24 murders occurred in a popula- 
tion of about 6,000,000. In England a trial for murder 
is completed generally within a few weeks after the ac- 
cused is arrested, and it is stated that there is no appeal 
to a higher court. 

A dispatch from Berlin states that the country medical 
practitioner in Germany is to have an opportunity to 
learn the latest developments in surgery and general 
medicine from a traveling university that will bring post- 
graduate instruction to the nearest large town in his 
vicinity free of charge. The country doctor can thus 
come to his neighboring city for a week or two once a 
year and hear the leaders of his profession explain the 
latest processes for treatment or see celebrated surgeons 
operate. 

Information from China is to the effect that a revolu- 
tionary movement appears to be growing more serious, 
and that it has for its object the massacre of foreigners 
and the placing of a new Emperor on the throne. 

Terrible snow storms are reported to have been raging 
in the Government of Samara, in S. E. Russia, and have 
caused hundreds of deaths. Horses drawing sleighs have 
returned to villages with the passengers frozen to death. 
The village bells are rung nightly to enable travelers to 
find their way to shelter. Many persons have been frozen 
to death within the villages while searching for the doors 
of their own homes. 

A dispatch of the 2nd inst. from Guadalajara, Mexico, 
says: There is no indication of any decrease in the vio- 
lence of the eruptions of Mont Colima, and the showers 
of ashes are devastating the fertile plantations in the 
rich valleys to the eastward. The ground is covered to 
a depth of several feet. Lavais pouring down the eastern 
slope of the mountain. Natives are terror stricken by the 
terrific earthquake shocks. A pall of smoke that hangs 
to the earth and almost stifling covers the 
country for fifty miles around the voleano. The light of 
the sun is shut out and lighted lamps are required 
throughout the day. The places of worship are crowded 
with worshippers day and night. 

A despatch from Costa Rica reports frequent earth- 
quake shocks on the 4th instant. Similar shocks were 
felt in Dominica on the 8th instant. The La Soufriere 
voleano in the island of St. Vincent, is again active, 
though the eruptions are not violent. 

A despatch of the 6th from Berlin says : “ Earth shocks 
have been felt for two days in the district of Voigtland, 
Saxony,and in the Erzgebirge. Yesterday’s shocks were 
slight, but those of to-day were violent. 

A movement has been started to transfer large numbers 
of expatriated members of Catholic societies from France 
to America. 


close is 
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apart for service within the limits of Abington Quarter 


Meeting in particular, and Friends generally, are invite 
to attend. 


ing for Divine worship at the Meeting-house, at Fourth 


our young Friends are invited. 
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NOTICES. 
The portion of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, set 


has arranged for an appointed meeting, to be held in th 
Meeting-house at Frankford, on Fourth-day evening, the 
18th inst, at 7.45 o'clock. The members of Frankforj 


The sub-committee of the Yearly Meeting’s Committe 
assigned to Philadelphia Quarter propose holding a meet. 


and Arch Streets, on Sixth-day, the 20th inst., at 4% 
p. M., for Friends of Philadelphia and vicinity, to which 


Tract Association of Friends. — The annqal 
meeting of the Association will be held in the Committes 
Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day even. 
ing, the 25th inst., at 8 o’clock. Reports of Auxiliary 
Associations and an interesting report of the Managers 
will be read. All are invited to attend. 

Henry B. ABport, Clerk, 


Westtown Boarding School.—The Spring Term 
will open on Second-day, Third Month 16th, 1908. New 
pupils should arrive at the School early in the afternoon, 

Wo. F. WIcKERSHAM, Principal, 








WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way, 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 1 14x. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wo. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th Street, Phila. 


—Open on week-days from 11.30 A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 
3 p.M.to 6 P.M. Also on evenings in which Friends 
Institute Lyceum Meetings are held from 7 P. M. to 7.45 
p.M. The following are recent additions : 

Brices, L. B. R.—School, College and Character. 

CRAWFORD, M. C.—Romance of Old New England Roof- 
trees. 

FoLks, Homer—Care of Destitute, Neglected and De 
linquent Children. 

Gisson, E. C. 8.— John Howard. 

HALL, C. C.—Lords Baltimore and the Maryland Pal 
atinate. 

Harrison, Frederic —John Ruskin. 

LANG, Andrew—Alfred Tennyson. 

LOWELL, Isabel — Stories in Stone from the Roma 
Forum. 

Vitiari, Luigi—Italian Life in Town in Country. 











Diep, at his residence in Haddonfield, N. J., Ninth 
Month 26th, 1902, ALBERT H. HILLMAN, in the sixty-nint 
year of his age; a member of Haddonfield Monthly Mee 
ing of Friends. N. J. He was for many years an invalid 
and frequently had to endure severe suffering, which 
bore with true Christian fortitude and patience, and bis 
friends have the consoling belief that his purified spiti 
has entered into that rest which remaineth for the people 
of God. 

——, at her home in Haddonfield, N. J., Twelfth Me 
29th, 1902, ELma E. M. HAMLIN, aged seventy-six yeam, 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil 
delphia for the Western District. “Then they that feare 
the Lord spake often one to another, and the Lord heart 
ened and heard it, and a book of remembrance was wrt 
ten before him for them that feared the Lord and thi 
thought upon his name.” The above language of Hoy 
Scripture was particularly applicable to this dear Friend. 
A fear of offending, and a great love for her Divine Mat 
ter were ever present with her, and we doubt not through 
evidence given that she has been gathered into the fold 
of rest and peace. 

NoTe.—The decease of JoHN Q. SPENCER, mentioned @ 
page 264, occurred on Sixth Month 7th, 1902. 
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